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Selections from the Religious Experience of 
Ann Crowley. 
(Concluded from page 105.) 

Third Month, 1821.—From the conclusion of 
this service to the present time, I have mostly 
been in a very feeble state, not able to go far 
from home, and frequently too unwell to attend 
our religious meetings; having at times been 
confined for months together, and not unfre- 
quently to my bed. Although it is with con- 
siderable difficulty I now use my pen, yet I 
could not feel easy without leaving a little tes- 
timony behind me, to the,mercy and goodness 
of our compassionate High Priest, who is ever 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, and 
does not require more of any of his frail, de- 
pendent children, than He gives them ability to 
perform, in his own way and time, which must 
be waited for. When faith is acted upon, in 
the fear of the Lord, and faithfulness keeps pace 
with revealed duty, the happy result will be, 
“Peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”—an ample 
reward for every sacrifice. This short remark 
was penned on recovering from a painful illness 
of thirteen weeks, which for some time was so 
serious, as again to excite apprehension in my 
medical attendants, that the shattered frame 
would not be able to struggle through such a 
load of complicated maladies: but the Lord my 
God hath hitherto sustained both body and 
mind, and in the midst of inexpressible suffer- 
ing, and great poverty of spirit, has graciously 
kept in a good degree of patience and resigna- 
tion to his will, which I consider an unmerited 
mercy, vouchsafed in the time of great need. 
May my tribulated spirit receive a portion of 
strength, to lean on the staff of faith, and re- 
newedly worship, adore, and praise his great 
and excellent Name, w ho is eternally worthy of 
all honor and renown. May it be ascribed unto 
Him by me, and may I humbly walk in his 
fear and counsel, the few more fleeting days that 
may be permitted, doubtless in mercy, that the 
work may be fully accomplished, and a prepa- 
ration known to enter the realms of undisturbed 
rest and peace, when the afflictions and tempta- 
tions, incident to human nature, will forever 
terminate. During this long illness, I had 
much time for reflection and contemplation ; 
and though at times my dwelling was in a bar. 
ren land, where the refreshing influences of 
Divine love are not sensibly felt, yet in this 


state I was often brought into near sympathy 
with the poor and needy, those who knew their 
faith tried by the withdrawings of the feeling 
of his presence, whom they love more than all 
earthly enjoyments, and desire more than any 
perishable object. Out of weakness, my Almighty 
Helper strengthened me to crave for such as 
these, that not one of them, wherever scattered 
among the fallen sons of Adam, or gathered 
with those who fear the Lord, may be prevailed 
upon, by the enemy of their salvation, to let go 
their confidence in a winter season, or to make 
shipwreck of the precious gift of faith, when the 


great and wise Pilot may seem to be absent, 
who, I fully believe, will not suffer his tried, 
dependent children to sink below the mighty 


waves of discouragement, which seem ready to 
Oh! how needful 


overwhelm at such a season. 
for frail mortals to attend to the caution given 


by our blessed Saviour, “Take heed that your 


flight be not in the winter, or on the Sabbath 
day!” 
the whole human race, and desires were raised 
in my heart, that the day might be hastened, 
when the glorious prophecy shall be fulfilled, 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. Surely 
in that happy day, the cruelty of man will cease, 
and oppression towards fellow-mortals, or the 
brute creation, will be known no more, but the 
harmonizing influence of Divine love will be the 
main spring of every action, and works of right- 
eousness will be in accordance with that angelic 
language, “Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth, and good will to men.” 

Since the last memorandums were penned, to 
the present date, Eleventh Month, 1822, it has 
pleased unerring wisdom, to dispense an increased 
portion of bodily suffering, which nothing short 
of Divine aid could have enabled me to bear, 
with any degree of patience and resignation ; 
but I may thankfully say, through the unmerited 
mercy of a gracious God, holy help has been so 
afforded in the needful time, that I feel a con- 
soling hope, that my mind has been preserved 
from any degree of murmuring under the present, 
and various other dispensations of my tribulated 
life; nor have I ever dared to ask that those 
bitter cups might be removed from me, until 
they had fully accomplished the design of Him 
who afflicteth not willingly, but for the blessed 
purpose of the sanctification of the immortal 
spirit! Oh! that the sufferings dispensed in 
pure, unerring wisdom, to one of the weakest 
and most unworthy of the Lord’s children, may 
have the effect of preparing for a resting-place 
amongst those who have passed through great 
tribulation, and have known their robes washed 
and made white, in the blood of the immaculate 
Lamb!” In deep abasement of mind, I can 
truly say, I have not asked riches, honor, or 
length of days, but for an understanding heart, 
to fulfil my religious and civil duties with ac- 
ceptance: and though I can very feelingly ac- 
knowledge myself an unprofitable servant, not 
worthy to bear testimony to the never-failing 
mercies and goodness of my Heavenly Father, 





My mind was also brought to feel for 


yet for the encouragement of others, I feel bound, 
in a sense of heart-felt gratitude, to acknowledge 
that there is a rich reward attached to an honest 
endeavor to employ our time and talents, in the 
rvice of our great Creator, in that way and 
manner, manifested to us, by the light of the 
Holy Spirit, which leadeth out of error into “ all 
truth.” Oh! how often is my exercised mind 
brought into tender feeling for my fellow-mor- 
tals! I long, with earnest solicitude, that all 
the human race might come to embrace the 
Truth, as it is in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
degenerate man; that salvation through Him 
might happily be experienced ; and the blessed 
result of believing and obeying, eternally en- 
joyed: then will the end of a probationary life 
be crowned with enduring peace and joy. How 
unspeakable are the advantages of unreserved 
faithfulness, and humble dedication of heart; 
sacrifices that are well pleasing to an Omniscient 
God, who does not fail to support the dependent 
mind, in all its tribulations, and at seasons gra- 
ciously affords a lively hope, that the afflictions 
of the present time, if patiently borne, will work 
for us a “ far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” Above all things I desire to be kept 
in that state of perfect resignation, which breathes 
the language taught us by Christ, our great ex- 
ample, “ Not as I will, but as thou wilt!”— 
not my will, but thine be done, Oh, Father! 
Eleventh Month, 1824.—I am fully aware 
that much has been written, and much spoken, 
by experienced servants of the Lord Jesus, in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, which giveth 
understanding to such of his humble dependent 
children as are truly desirous of receiving heav- 
enly counsel; yet I am afraid of falling short of 
that which I owe toa good and gracious Creator, 
did I not endeavor, though under much bodily 
weakness, to exalt his power, by bearing testi- 
mony with my pen to his never-failing mercy 
and grace, to support through a long protracted 
season of suffering, both of flesh and | spirit. And 
although it has pleased unerring wisdom thus to 
try my faith, I have abundant cause thankfully 
to acknowledge the efficacy of that word of 
power, which calmed the raging waves of af- 
fliction, by the gracious language, “ Peace, be 
still!” And now, the remembrance of the Lord’s 
dealings with his unworthy servant, bows my 
soul in gratitude and praise, and an earnest de- 
sire is felt to commemorate his love; and may 
the expression animate and encourage fellow- 
candidates for a crown immortal, to seek after, 
and implicitly trust in, that Holy Being who is 
Omnipotent and Omnipresent, ever manifesting 
a fatherly care over the workmanship of his 
hand. In a renewed sense of his never-failing 
mercies, my mind is led to crave for thousands, 
and tens of thousands of my fellow-creatures, of 
every nation, kindred, tongue and people, that 
they may come to the knowledge of the Lord 
our God, and Jesus Christ, our blessed Redeemer 
and Mediator; that they may come to know the 
happy effects of believing in, and obeying, that 
Word of power, which is nigh in the heart, con- 
vincing of evil, and manifesting our religious 
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and moral duties. How affectionately do I de- 
sire that those in early life, of every description, 
who are objects of my tender and earnest solici- 
tude, may choose the Lord for their portion, 
and the God of Jacob for the lot of their in- 
heritance ; that by a strict attention to the Spirit 
of Christ, and obedience to the gradual unfold- 
ings of Divine counsel, they may become quali- 
fied to show forth his praise: then will the many 
gracious promises left upon sacred record for 
the instruction and encouragement of the humble 
and sincere Christian, be verified in their joyful 
experience : the Lord their God will delight to 
bless them with the frequent incomes of his light 
and life. He will be unto them a rock of de- 
fence in every season of conflict, a gracious Pre- 
server in the day of prosperity, and the ever- 
lasting Source of effectual help and consolation, 
in times of adversity ; so that “neither heights 
nor depths,” nor any of the varied dispensations 
of unerring wisdom, “will ever be able to sepa- 
rate them from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


In the early part of the year 1825 this deeply 


tried servant of Christ was laid on a bed of 


sickness, with little expectation of being raised 
from it. Her complaints assumed a serious 
character, and were attended with a very acute 
pain. When speaking of her sufferings, she 
remarked, “The dispensations of inscrutable 
wisdom are all in love and mercy, and it is for 
us dependent beings to say in truth and sincer- 
ity, “ Thy will be done.” In the course of the 
summer she so far recovered as to go a short 
distance from home, and attended two meetings, 
in which she was enabled to exert her weak 
bodily powers in advocating the cause most 
dear to her. In the First Month following, she 
was again confined to her bed, and suffered 
much pain, which she endured with great pa- 
tience ; desiring that the Divine will might be 
fully accomplished, and often said, she felt poor 
and needy, but her hope and trust in redeeming 
love and mercy were unshaken. She continued 
to evince a lively interest in the concerns and 
best welfare of her friends, and in times of re 
ligious retirement with them, she imparted Chris- 
tian instruction, when too weak to be raised in 
her bed. On one occasion, after having been 
much exhausted, and when apparently sinking 
fast, she said, “ My countenance appearing dis- 
tressed, does not indicate distress of mind: pain 
of body will distress the countenance ;” and then 
added, “Thy will be done! thy blessed will be 
done. O, my soul, praise the Lord! bless and mag- 
nify his Name!” On being asked if she was com- 
fortable, she replied, “ All is comfort;” and at 
another time said, that her great afiliction had 
been abundantly madeup,and that help had been 
extended in the needful time. She also expressed 
a wish that the language might be accepted, 
“ Now let thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” Some time after 
she said, “If it were the Lord’s blessed will to 
release me, it would be cause of thankfulness ;” 
and she expressed an humble hope that a place 
of rest was prepared for her. During the last 
few weeks of her life, her breathing was so much 
affected, as to make it difficult for her to say 
much without producing spasms, which were 
very distressing. One day she said, “ Though I 
cannot express much, I feel holy quiet.” The 
day preceding her release was one of extreme 
suffering ; and in the eve ning, a friend taking 
leave of her, she said, “If 1 am gone in the 
morning, there will be cause to rejoice.” The 
fore part of the night she became easier, and on 
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the following day, the 10th of the Fourth Month, 
1826, she gradually sunk away in great quiet- 
ness ; and her purified spirit, we may consolingly 
believ e, was, through the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, received into a heavenly mansion, to joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 298. 


There is both interest and instruction in the 


account given by Thomas C. Battey, of one of 


his adventures among the Comanche Indians. 
He had occasion to pass through the camp of 
White Wolf, who at that time was sending out 
raiding parties into Texas, to avenge on the set- 
lements there the death of some of his young 
men. As Thomas emerged from a deep ravine, 
he found himself in the midst of the camp, and 
at once spoke to White Wolf, beckoning to him 
with his hand, and asking him to come to his 
ambulance. 

The chief arose slowly from the log seat, where 
with his wife and some braves he had been par- 
taking of supper, advanced a few steps toward 
the ambulance and stopped. Thomisy, as the 
Indians called him, again beckoned with his 
hand. The chief took a few steps more and 
again stopped. He then asked, “ Have you re- 
volver or knife?” “ Look and see,” replied the 
Quaker as he arose from his seat, and pushed 
back his coat showing that he wore not the usual 
belt of weapons. 

The chief came a little nearer, hesitated, then 
stopped with the question, “ May be you have 
carbine, have you?” “Come and see,” was the 
reply. 

The chief came up cautiously and looking 
through the ambulance noticed a small axe, 
“What you have that for?” The Quaker ex- 
plained that it was used to cut off limbs from 
trees, when they grow so low down as to be in 
the way of following the trail when driving. 
This appeared to satisfy the chief, and looking 
around he remarked, “The sun will soon go 
away. Will you sit down by me and sleep ?” 

“T came here for that purpose,’ was the 
reply. 

White Wolf called to his wife, who came in 
a few moments, directing where to drive and 
where to stop, and after the mules were unhar- 
nessed—an operation in which she had no ex- 
perience—she led them away to water and 
staked them out to grass for the night, and then 
entering her lodge, proceeded in the preparation 
of supper for her guest; while Thomisy and 
White Wolf sat down on a log and enjoyed 
quite a pleas: int conversation. Soon supper was 
announced, and they entered the lodge to par- 
take of the meal. 

“Where will you sleep?” inquired the wily 
chief after supper. “Just where you tell me,” 
was the Quaker’s response, who well understand- 
ing the Indian idea of hospitality, and duty of 
protecting a guest, had even gone there in order 
to avail himself of it, and now did not intend 
to withdraw himself from the protection thus 
afforded, by making choice of his own sleeping 
place. 

“ Where would you prefer to sleep?” was the 
next question. “Just where you prefer to have 
me. 

“Where,” asked White Wolf, “do you sleep 
when at Agency—or in Kiowa camp? 

“Why, I am then at home, and sleep where 
I please ; sometimes I sleep in lodge, sometimes 
in ambulance.” 

“Have you bed in ambulance?” “ Yes.” 

»”? “ Yes.” 


“ Blankets plenty ? 


“ Well, you sleep in ambulance. No go away 
in morning until you see me.” 

He promised compliance, and soon after re- 
tired to his ambulance for the night; where he 
now felt perfectly safe, as the recognized guest 
of the chief, who, though an avowed enemy, 
would, according to Indian honor, protect him 
as perfectly as he would a member of his own 
family. 

In the morning when Thomisy awoke the sun 
was shining, and though no Indians were stir- 
ring in camp, he arose, fed his mules, and after 
awhile, being anxious to start as soon as possi- 
ble, hitched them to his ambulance, and quietly 
sat in his seat awaiting the Chief. Soon he ap- 
peared, and remarked rather sharply, “I tell 
you last night no go away in morning until 
you see me.” “Well, I am here,” said the Qua- 
ker. 

“ But what for you hitch up?” 

“ Why, that is white man’s road ; when white 
man have work to do, or journey to go, he gets 
up, feeds team, harnesses, gets all ready; then 
goes in house and eats breakfast; after break- 
fast, all ready to start. 

This pacified the Indian, who, sitting down, 
entered into conversation which was soon inter- 
rupted by the announcement of breakfast. 

“Can my wife ride with you?” said White 
Wolf to his guest after they had finished the 
meal. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply, “if she is going the 

same way I go.” 

“May be you too much load ?” 

“Oh no; room enough.” 

“Can my little girl Tide in ambulance too?” 

— ertainly,” answered the guest. 

On coming out of the lodge a Mexican cap- 
tive stood holding a pony saddled and bridled, 
with blankets upon the saddle, in accordance 
with the Indian custom in travelling. 

The guest was again asked if the woman and 
little girl—whose faces had been elaborately 
painted, could ride in the ambulance, on being 
again answered in the affirmative, they climbed 
in. The pony was attached by means of a 
lariat, or rope halter, to the hind axle of the 
ambulance, and the woman acting as guide, 
the party started out, leaving White Wolf in 
camp. 

As the woman could not talk in English, con- 
versation could only be carried on by signs, 
which haply the Quaker understood. 

After passing two or three miles they came 
near a pony herd, guarded as usual by herders 
well armed with revolvers, knives, bows and 
arrows, and a tomahawk each. One of these 
herders soon galloped up with arms in readiness 
for attack; the woman first motioned to the 
driver to pay no attention to him, then spoke to 
him, whereupon he at once turned and galloped 
back to the herd. Farther on two other herds 
were passed, in the same manner as the first, the 
presence of the wife and little daughter of the 
chief, seemed to be a perfect protection from the 
herders. 

After having passed about two miles beyond 
the last herd, the woman made the sign for stop- 
ping. She then pointed to an Indian camp in 
the distance, and by signs informed her guest, 
that she had conducted him past all Comanches, 
that they were all behind him; and that the 
samp in the distance was the camp of Kicking 
Bird, the Kiowa chief—the camp to which 
Thomisy was going. She then mounted her 
pony with her little girl and returned. 

When our traveller arrived at the Kiowa 
camp, and had informed where he had spent the 
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night, they were struck with astonishment be- 
yond measure, They stated that White Wolf 
considered him a spy, and had threatened to kill 
him if he should have the opportunity; and 
“here you have been in his camp all night, and 
he sent his wife and little girl to conduct you 

past his wild young men, who are instructed to 
Kill any white men who come near their pony- 
herds.” 

“Mighty strong medicine!” exclaimed the 
Medicine Man, when he heard of Thomisy’s 
staying in White Wolf’s camp. “Mighty strong 
medicine! Comanche no kill Thomisy: medi- 
cine too strong!” 

A few years later, White Wolf had given up 
raiding and moved nearer to the Agency, where 
he built a corral to protect from the wolves 
some sheep he had received from the United 
States Government, part of the proceeds of the 
sale of some of the Indian ponies which the 
troops had captured from the Indians. During 
a period of very dry, hot weather, the corral by 
some means took fire, and was burning when a 
deputation from the Agency came on to hold a 
religious meeting one First-day afternoon. They 
immediately began to tear down the fence and 
roll the rails in the sand to extinguish the flames, 
and the Indians, who had been looking on in 
bewilderment, speedily joined in the effort. 

When the fire was out the Indians were col- 
lected, and Thomas Battey spoke of the kind- 
ness with which he had been entertained at their 
camp three years before, and the interest he had 
ever since felt in them. White Wolf was ob- 
served to be much agitated. 

At length he arose, and in much brokenness 
and tears, said, “My friends, you have mani- 
fested your love to us in coming to my camp— 
not only in saving the rails from the burning 
corral, but in giving good talk to me and my 
people, now I feel that I would like to talk to 
you.” 

“White Wolf, we want to hear you talk,” 
said the Agent. 

“My people will be much surprised,” said he, 

“to hear my talk, they never heard such words 
from my mouth as I shall use now. I do not 
know what you think of me. You may think 
me awoman. You see the springs of my heart 
all broken up. You all know I been great 
raider. I not only raid myself when young; 
I encourage my young men in raiding, after all 
other Comanche chiefs give up. When Thomisy 
came to my camp I afraid of him. I know— 
Kiowa tell me—Thomisy no carry carbine, no 
carry revolver, yet I afraid. He no afraid, he 
come to my camp—no gun, no revolver —he 
know I have gun, knife, bow arrows, revolver, 
tomahawk, yet he come to my camp and [ afraid 
to go to him. After Thomisy go away I feel 
very bad. I afraid all the time, I afraid sol- 
diers come—burn camp—kill women, children 
—I think—why Thomisy no afraid ? 

“T hear word say, ‘Thomisy no hurt any- 
thing—he no afraid, you carry hos arrows, you 
afraid.’ I feel very miserable, I never feel so 
before. I think, it all bad to raid. I look, my 
hands all red (with fresh blood), I no wash it 
off, it still stay; I think everybody see it. It 
no come off. I hear word say, ‘Ask Great Spirit, 
He take it off.’ I ask him. 
while I put more on. He say,‘ You send young 
men to Texas; they kill men, blood comes on 
your hands; I no take it off’ I feel very bad. 
When young men come back I say ‘ you raid no 
more.’ 

“Great Spirit take blood-stain from my hands. 
Then I feel better for sometime. By and by I 
















































He no take it off 
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feel bad again. I say, ‘What matter now? I 
look ; my hands all dark. My heart dark like 
hands, no fresh red blood; all dry, dark blood, 
shed by myself when young, there yet. It no 
come off. "Word say, ‘Great Spirit, He take off 
all the old blood-stain.’ I ask Him, ‘ Make all 
my bad life as though it not been.’ I know 
those I kill no live again. They can not be 
restored, be as though I had never kill them; 
but somehow, the dark stain come off. I feel 
better. I feel happy again for long time.” 
Ue We 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Rowland Ellis. 


It is designed in this paper to furnish a few 
facts relative to Rowland Ellis, in addition to 
those presented in an article which appeared in 
a recent number of THe FRIEND, and also to 
correct one or two errors which occurred in that 
relation. 

Rowland Ellis came from a place called Bryn 
Mawr, near Dolgelly, Merionethshire, Wales. 
After he came to America the second time in 
1697, he settled in Merion (and not at Plymouth) 
upon a tract of land very close to the station 
called Bryn Mawr, upon the Pennsylvania Rail 
Road which station was so named from his former 
residence in Wales. He was accompanied by 
his second wife, Margaret, and two daughters. 
One of them, Jane, was by his first wife, and the 
other, Elizabeth, was probably the second wife’s 
child. They all brought certificates from the 
Monthly Meeting in Wales—that for Rowland 
and his wife was as follows: 

















To o' dear frinds & Brotheren in Pensylvania 
or elsewhere. 

These are to Certifie whom it may Concern 
y' o' dear frinds Rowland Ellis & Margerett 
his wife who walked for a long time amongest 
us were such as we Dearly Loved. And were 
Serviceable to trueth & ready & open harted to 
recieve & entertaine the followers therof & 
zealous for the Lord & his Blessed. Carefully 
& diligent for Meettings & the affaires of the 
Church of o° God; Tenderly wishing that their 
removall may be for their Temperall & Etternall 
felicitie Soe we Thus for & in the s* Bearers be- 
halfe Thought fitt to Acquaint frinds wher they 
may Come. 

We are yo" frinds & Brotheren 
ffrom o' monthly meetting 
In Garthgynfawr Merioneth 
shir North Wales the 7th of 
the 11th month Ano 1696. 
[Signed by 17 Friends.] 


His plantation in Merion was confirmed to 
him by patent in 1701, and he there built a 
stone residence after the pattern of his former 
dwelling-house in his native land. This house, 
which is still standing, and but little altered 
from its original condition, was erected either 
in 1701 or 1704. The date-stone was extant in 
the memory of the writer, though it has disap- 
peared within afew years. The inscription upon 
it was somewhat defaced, so that the date is ren- 
dered uncertain between the two years named. 
He continued to reside in Merion for many 
years. Meetings were held at his house and 
marriages were also solemnized there. 

In 1719 he sold his plantation to Richard 
Harrison, and about that time moved to Ply- 
mouth, where he remained the rest of his life. 

In the Second Month, 1721, he informed Havy- 
erford Monthly Meeting that he had removed to 
within the limits of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting 
(which embraced Plymouth) and requested a 
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certificate, which was granted in the Sixth Month 
following. 

This certificate, which included his wife and 
two daughters, was presented near the close of 
the same Month to Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
where it was “ well received.” 

It may be well to note that the word “ Dwen- 
ned,” in the article in THe FRrenpD, above re- 
ferred to (page 84) is a misprint. It should be 
Gwynedd. 

Rowland Ellis’ house in Merion afterwards 
became noted as the residence of Charles Thom- 
son, Secretary of Continental Congress, in which 
he made his celebrated translation of the Scrip- 
tures from the Septuagint. G. ¥. 

LuiysyFRAN, Tenth Month 14th, 1893. 





Since writing the foregoing I have called to 
mind the fact that I have in my possession a 
photograph of what purports to be the original 
meeting house at Tydynygarny, in Wales, in 
which Rowland Ellis worshipped before he came 
to America. My Welsh correspondent in a let- 
ter to me on the subject says, “ This is the only 
chapel built by the Friends in this end of the 
County of Merioneth. It was sold about fifty 
years ago to the Congregationalists. There has 
been no change in the construction of the chapel, 
only new roof and windows. It is a consecrated 
spot where the Owen family, Rowland Ellis, 
and many others met to worship God according 
to the true light of the blessed Gospel. It was 
here he suffered the most cruel persecution. We 
may well say that they were the heroes of the 
seventeenth century. They left owr country 
and enjoyed the rest in your country in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

An English correspondent, however, ques- 
tions this meeting-house being the original build- 
ing, and seems to think it a more medern struc- 
ture erected within the present century. I do 
not pretend to express an opinion as to which 
is right, but would venture the suggestion that 
the walls may be the original ones and the wood- 
work modern. 

I may further add that the original house in 
which Rowland Ellis lived at Brynmawr, in 
Wales, is still standing. It was visited by the 
late Dr. James J. Levick within a few years, 
and he told me that he saw on the garret rafters 
the words “built by Rees Lewis, 1617.” He 
also wrote me in response to a letter enclosing 
a photograph of Rowland Ellis’ house in Merion, 
“The modern Bryn Mawr [i. e. the house re- 
ferred to] is so like its ancient prototype that 
the picture of the one might almost do for that 
of the other.”’ 

The writer must ask the indulgence of the 
readers of Tae Frrenp if the Welsh names are 
not correctly spelled. I am nota Welsh scholar 
and as I have to depend upon handwriting 
which is in most cases difficult to decipher, and 
the gazetteers and maps which are accessible do 
not contain the proper names referred to, no 
means have been at hand to make corrections. 

G. V. 
cenennsititsianiipdlbiieaniansilies 

THERE are two selves in each of us, and they 
struggle for the mastery. Which of the two 
selves, the higher or the lower, is growing and 
gaining within us? This it is which really de- 
termines our relation to a true life. Judas had 
that within him which was attracted by Christ ; 


Peter had in him that which was capable of 
But in the years of 


disloyalty to his Master. 
their personal intercourse with Jesus, that which 
was noble and true in Peter waxed strong and 
increased in power, although the atheistic Old 
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make a shocking outbreak at the very culmina- 
tion of his discipleship. But his Lord knew in 
what direction he was moving, foresaw the final 
triumph of his higher nature, and enjoined him 
to “strengthen his brethren” when he had over- 
come his own weakness. Judas all the while 
was going the other way, and the harvest that 
came at last was the only possible one. With 
him also it had been a case of first the blade, 
then the ear; after that the full corn in the ear. 
And so every man is growing, either through 
the expansion and new potency of what is God- 
like, or the developing power of the ungodly 
elements in his nature.—S. S. Times. 


— —__———_se 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Greenwich. 

On the thirtieth of the Ninth Month I accom- 
panied an esteemed friend on a visit to Green- 
wich, in Cumberland County, New Jersey. It 
isa loosely-built village, situated on the Cohan- 
sey River, and is said to have been laid out by 
Thomas Chalkley, a valuable minister. As he 
died more than 150 years ago, the place can 
boast considerable antiquity for an American 
town, but its population is still small. There 
has, however, latterly been some increase, due 
probably to the growth of the oyster trade. The 
vessels that sail from this port fish principally 
on the western shore of Delaware Bay. 

The Meeting of Friends at this place has been 
much reduced in size by deaths and removals, 
so that there are no representatives left of some 
of the families which in former years were 
prominent members of it. The meeting which 
we attended on the first of Tenth Month was a 
comfortable one, in which was held up to view 
the importance and necessity of devoting our 
lives first and above all to the working out of 
our salvation, through continued submission to 
that Grace of God which only bringeth salv 
tion. 

Whilst in the neighborhood we called on most 
of the members, and were kindly received. In- 
deed, the place being to one side of the usual 
course of travel, the Friends there have visitors 
so seldom, that these are made very welcome 
when they do come. 

I remembered that when I was at this place, 
forty or fifty years ago, I saw a deposit of fossil 
shells, apparently those of an oyster, which had 
been changed into flint. A friend kindly offered 
to conduct me to the spot, which was in a field 
near by. We found the fossils were abundantly 
spread over a considerable area of the ground, 
and there was no difficulty in obtaining more 
specimens than one could carry. 

The explanation which geologists give for the 
presence of these fossils is, that at some period 
a bed of shells, such as now exist under the 
waters of the adjacent bay, had been exposed to 
the action of water containing Silex in solution, 
and that as the lime of the shells was dissolved 
by the water, the Silex gradually took its place, 
until the shells were converted into flint. It is 

srobable that the deposit was originally much 
sree than it is at present, and that parts of it 
have been removed by the ancient Delaware. 

My guide pointed out some depressions in the 
field, which when he was young had been hol- 
lows of six or eight feet deep, and had been the 
homes for a part of the year of a tribe of Dela- 
ware Indians. The place was then covered with 
heavy timber, under the shade of which these 
hollows had been excavated, and probably cov- 
ered with branches of trees and skins of wild 
animals, A branch from the river extended 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































nearly to the spot, and the Indians came up this 


Adam in him was present in sufficient force to | 
in their canoes. 
















cessive ploughings of the ground, these excava- 
tions had been nearly filled, so that now the 
depression below the general level was but slight. 
My informant said that when young, he and his 
brother had gathered large quantities of arrow 
heads and other Indian relies in this locality, in- 
cluding some pieces of pottery. 
nally eight or ten of these hollows. 


mer had so stirred up the sand and mud in 


ground. 


flat ribbon furnished with a row of hard and 
sharp teeth. 


THE FRIEND. 


In the cultivation of the land, and the suc- 


There were origi- 
I was told that the heavy storms of last sum- 


Maurice River Cove, as to bury beneath them 
many of the oysters of that favorite dredging 
The effect of this is to destroy them. 
A species of carnivorous shell-fish, a Conch, had 
been very destructive. The tongue of this is a 


Using this as one would a file, it 
bores a round hole through the oyster shell and 
preys upon the soft body within. In this man- 
ner thousands of oysters had been devoured— 
and appearances indicated that the supply of 
Maurice River Coves, for the present season, 
would be much less than usual. 

The oystermen in Long Island Sound are at 
times much troubled with a Star-fish that swarms 
in its waters and devours many oysters, but 
these predatory animals do not much infest the 
more southern waters. 

My kind friend undertook to procure some 
specimens of this oyster destroyer. 1 was sur- 
prised to find, that instead of being, as I had 
supposed, one of the larger Conchs, they were 
diminutive spiral Shell-fish of about an inch in 
length, which one would not have supposed 
would attack so large an animal as the oyster. 
Its scientific name is Urosalpinx cinerea. 


J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

THe SEAMLEss GARMENT.—Truth represents 
a garment having neither rent nor seam—a per- 
fect w hole, without a patch of any kind, being 
of one and the same material — not “ Linsey 
woolsey” in character. We read in prophetic 
declaration that the Saviour wore such a gar- 
ment. In the abounding of inconsistency, people 
may advocate peace principles, journey over sea 
and land to promote the cause of peace, and at 
the same time tolerate the tendencies that en- 
gender a warlike spirit. Parents indulge their 
children in decorating graves where ‘lay the 
bones of poor soldiers, “thus failing to teach the 
evils of war and its horrible consequences. Good 
and evil are not to be mixed—evil comes from 
an evil souree—exhaustless good has an endless 
source to which no bounds are, by the Creator 
affixed. He is the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, whose goings forth are from everlasting to 
everlasting. He hath established the lines be- 
tween right and wrong—beyond which it is dan- 
gerous to tread. And yet, amid the gloom, the 
Christ-like in heart, with a “seamless garment,” 
can rejoice in tokens of a better day, when, what- 
ever is established by God, He will ‘bring to pass 
in his own time. 


eect —— 


P. R. Grrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Tenth Month 10th, 1893. 
icvnepeiiianbaiieatninitinaiaian 

“Tir world also expects more from Friends 
than from other people: because you profess 
more. Therefore you should be more just than 
others in your words and dealings, and more 
righteous, holy and pure in your lives and con- 
versations, so that your lives and conversations 
may preach.” — George Fox, 








SELECTED, 
GOD AND THE RIGHT. 


BY NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path is dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble— 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Perish “ policy” and cunning, 


Perish all that fears the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Trust no forms of guilty passion, 
Fiends can look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school or fashion— 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease {rom man, and look above thee, 
“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward light, 

Star upon our path abiding— 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 





SELECTED, 
MY FOE. 

Not from my foes without, but those within, 

I pray to be protected hour by hour; 
For that aggressive self, that leads to sin, 

And lures to pleasure with seductive power, 
Stands ever by the portal of desire, 
And mocks my spirit when it would aspire. 


From that most subtle foe, disguised as friend, 
I need be ever on my guard, and when 
I cease for one brief moment to defend 
The castle of my soul, he seeks me then 
In some unlooked-for way, with mien so fair 
And voice so sweet, the while he sets his snare. 


With honeyed words and sophistries and lies, 
He argues on the pleasures of the sense; 
He pictures Duty in a hideous guise, 
And laughs at Labor’s paltry recompense ; 
“ Let dullards toil,” he cries ; “thine is the right 
To gather all life’s blossoms of delight!” 


Again, in mask of teacher he appears, 

And cries, ‘‘ Why seek to lift another’s load ? 
Each soul that journeys down the vale of tears 
Must carry his own burden o’er the road ; 
Accept thine own, but let all others go.” 
Despite his mask, I know him as my foe. 


My base foe, self, which envious of the goal 
It cannot reach, since formed of dying clay, 
Would hinder and oppose my striving soul 
That longs and labors for the better way ; 
And with this foe my spirit must contend, 
By prayer and vigil, even to the end. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in The Independent. 





Lincoin’s Srupriciry.—An incident was re- 
lated by Schuyler Colfax regarding Abraham 
Lincoln. It was during the dark days of 1863, 
on the evening of a public reception given at 
the White House. The foreign legations were 
there gathered about the President. A young 
English nobleman was just being presented to 
the President. Inside the door, evidently over- 
awed by the splendid assemblage, was an honest- 
faced old farmer, who shrank from the passing 
crowd until he and the plain-faced old lady 
clinging to his arm were pressed back to the 
wall. The President, looking over the heads 
of the assembly, said to the English nobleman, 
“Excuse me, my lord, there’s an old friend of 


Passing backward to the door, Mr. Lincoln 
said, as he grasped the old farmer’s hand: “Why, 
John, I'm glad to see you. [ haven't seen you 
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since you and I made rails for old Mrs. —— in 
Sangamon County in 1847. How are you?” 
—The old man turned to his wife with quiver- 
ing lip, and without replying to the President’s 
salutation, said: ‘‘ Mother, he’s just the same 


Old Abe!” 


So, we see the origin of our Protestantism 
dates to near two hundred years before Wick- 
liffe’s days, about three hundred years before 
Huss and Jerome, and four hundred years be- 
fore Luther and Calvin, and near five hundred 
before George Fox, and near six hundred before 


Wesley and Whitefield. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Waldenses. 


THEIR HISTORY. 


FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


They possessed the writings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as transcribers in the absence of the print- 
ing press in those early days were plentiful, and 
made it a business, these Waldensial believers 
were able to present the true doctrines of the 
Gospel in opposition to the dogmas and errors 
of Romanism, and confute them with Scriptural 
Truths, and such success attended their preach- 
ing that everywhere the people received them 
as heralds of the Gospel, messengers of peace 
and good-will to men. Priests and bishops were 
denounced, and the pope held up as antichrist 
and as the harlot of Babylon of the Apocalypse,” 
and their voluptuous and licentious lives in idle- 
ness, were severely contrasted with those of the 
early Christians, whose faith was sound and 
lives pure; they utterly rejected the worship 
of Mary and images, the mass and transubstan- 
tiation, and auricular confession, prayers to the 
saints, and infant baptism, absolution by a priest, 
and purgatory or a middle state; their words 
were that purgatory, the mass, church consecra- 
tion, the worship of saints, masses for the dead, 
are genuine inventions of Satan. 

Their faith was founded on Scriptural Truths 
and Bible teaching. The historian records their 
faith in all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, “excluding Apocrypha.” And while they 
denounced the inventions of the fallen church, 
they preached the true faith of God’s love to 
man, and Jesus Christ’s coming into the world 
as a man, and died as a ransom price for man- 
kind, rose again from the tomb, ascended to the 
glory He had with the Father, and became the 
one Mediator and Intercessor between God and 
man. They declared “the body and blood of 
Christ are not offered up in the public mass,” it 
being only a remembrance supper; they held 
that oaths were forbidden, as also that war was 
utterly unchristian. And when one branch in 
Italy defended themselves with the sword against 
the armies sent by the pope to subdue them— 
“the unresisting part of the Waldenses refused 
to fellowship with them.” They stand forth in 
history as a people of sound Apostolic faith, and 
pure-minded, with heroic courage to meet perse- 
cution, confiscation of goods, banishment and 
martyrdom, of whom the world was not worthy. 
And after seven hundred years they hold fast 
the faith of their forefathers, and are paying 
back to the Italian people “ good for evil,” in 
giving the pure Gospel to them in the towns 
and cities of the land, in establishing churches 
and schools with a free hand and open field, 
since the abolition of the temporal power of the 
pope, and freedom to religous thought in Italy. 


The Waldenses were among the earliest sects 
of Reformers and Pro-test-ants against the fol- 
lies, errors and false doctrines of the Romish 
Church. History assigns them the “first place 
as an organized company of believers entertain- 
ing the true doctrines of the Gospel of salvation 
in opposition to the fallen, corrupt Church of 
Rome. Other men, as individuals, had arisen 
and denounced her errors, and taught Scriptural 
Truths, but most of them had been persecuted 
and silenced by banishment or death; but these 
Waldenses had, under Divine leadings,organ- 
ized a Church seven hundred years ago that was 
to stay, and come down through the centuries 
with her pure doctrines and usages, and hand 
them over to the other reformers that were to 
follow her—Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, Fox, Wes- 
ley and others. And even to-day she maintains 
her noble standing among the Pro-test-ant be- 
lievers.” And in our day sends over a colony 
of her people to our Western land, with the same 
principles that her forefathers entertained, and 
suffered in many fiery flames for. 

Their early history dates from the year 1160, 
when Peter Waldo, a wealthy citizen of Lyons, 
France, who was suddenly smitten with convic- 
tion, in witnessing the sudden death of a fellow- 
citizen, and being led by the Holy Spirit away 
from the makeshift of the Roman system to the 
Saviour of sinners, he became a converted man, 
aud commenced in his own house to teach his 
neighbors and, although merely a layman, to 
expound the Scriptures unto them. 

He soon gathered in many believers and fol- 
lowers, and other lay preachers were raised up, 
whose preaching resulted in gaining and gath- 
ering in numerous converts in many places and 
different countries with such success, that the 
pope and cardinals became alarmed, and issued 
edicts against them, and councils of bishops were 
called to have them summarily dealt with—by 
banishment and extermination. Hence “Peter 
Waldo and his adherents,” says the historian, 
“through the cruel hatred of the Papists,” had 
to leave the city of Lyons on account of their 
faith. They became distributed through differ- 
ent parts of the world, and hence received vari- 
ous appellations, with regard to the places where 
they resided, as well as with regard to their 
faith, 

They were called Waldenses after Waldo, a 
citizen of Lyons, and Albigenses after the Dis- 
trict of Albi. In Dauphine they were called 
Chaignards, “Dogs;” and after crossing the 
Alps were called Transmontani. In England 
they were called Lollards, after Lollardus, one 
of their preachers, who preached there. In Italy 
they were called Fratricellii, little brothers, be- 
cause they lived like brothers in true unity. 
They were called Patarins, because they were 
sufferers and travellers or vagrants because, as 
poor wanderers, they fled and travelled from 
country to country, having no secure resting 
place. 

The Church of Rome branded these godly, true 
Christian people as heretics and resorted to every 
vile and wicked means to extirpate them. 





A SERIOUS AND SOLEMN QUESTION TO THE 
Society or Frrenps.—If a large proportion of 
the members of the Society of Friends refuse to 
use plainness of speech, and in their behavior 
are not consistent with our principles, is this 
acting up to and in accordance with the truth, 
the plain truth? If not, I fear it will stand 
much against their chief pleasure, both here and 
hereafter; remembering the endless character 
of our future state. I trust those whom it may 
concern will take this matter into the most seri- 
ous consideration before it is too late. J. C. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Born of the Spirit. 

“ Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of heaven; marvel not that I say 
unto you, ye must be born [anew] again. Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” Christ 
compares being born of the Spirit to the wind, 
which bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell from whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth. God has dealt 
with his people in every language, according to 
their understanding. The first revelation through 
Moses was to tell the people that J am. This was 
as far as they could comprehend. After this He 
revealed himself as Jehovah, comprehending 
still more; and in the fulness of time sent his 
Son, who took upon himself not the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham, and was made 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, that He might 
condemn sin in the flesh, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him, He bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sin might live -unto righteousness, 
by whose stripes we are healed. This Mediator 
of the new covenant testified to Nicodemus the 
importance of a new creation, which no doubt, 
as he got knowledge, was experienced, being 
born of the Spirit. Christ told his sorrowing dis- 
ciples that He had many things to tell them, 
but they were not able to hear them now ; when 
He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide 
you into all truth, and bring to your remem- 
brance whatsoever I have said unto you, “ Tarry 
at Jerusalem until ye are endued with power 
from on high,” which was remarkably fulfilled 
upon the day of Pentecost — so much so that there 
was an interpretation of tongues, so that every 
one heard in the tongue in which they were born, 
the wonderful works of God. The Apostle Peter 
testified that it was the fulfilment of the prophecy 
spoken by the prophet Joel concerning those 
last days, that “I will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh.” We do not find Peter denying 
his Lord and Master after this—the believers 
found joy and comfort in the doing of God’s 
will, even in keeping of that law that was given 
during the thunderings of Sinai; that while the 
law did not make the comers thereunto perfect, 
yet the bringing in of a better hope did, which 
hope was fulfilled in Christ. 

I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel in those days, saith the Lord of hosts. I 
will write my law in their hearts, and put it in 
their inward parts, that they need not every 
man teach his neighbor, saying, Know ye the 
Lord, for all shall know Him, from the least to 
the greatest. Under the new covenant our privi- 
leges are greater than under the law which now 
is our school-master to bring us to Christ, the 
great Teacher, who teacheth as never man taught. 
Under grace we are called upon to repent, by 
grace are ye saved through faith, though not 
of yourselves. It is the gift of God, not of 
works, lest any man should boast, the letter (or 
law) kills; the Spirit makes alive. 

The apostle before his remarkable conversion 
found there was a law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind, bringing him into 
captivity to the law of sin and death, so that 
he did the things he ought not. After he had 
experienced a spiritual birth unto righteousness, 
he was brought out from under condemnation 
by the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
which is the privilege of every believer under 
the Gospel dispensation, into the glorious light 
and liberty of the sons of God—for if Christ hath 
made you free you are free indeed ; yet we need 
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minded. It tells the aged men to be sober, the 
aged women to teach the younger ones to be sober. 
Sobriety and gravity are the enjoined duties of both 
old and young. Sobriety and gravity are not op- 
posed to joy—they are rather the bandmaidens of 
all true joy. Saints are commanded to rejoice al- 
ways, in everything to give thanks. But sobriety 
and gravity are opposed to lightness and flippancy, 
to rollicking haste, to flurry and bustle. They are 
opposed to all irreverence and to all lack of rever- 
ence.” 

Ejfect of Lodges and Clubs.—A cause of religious 
indifference among men is found in the fact that 
many of them are more or less entangled in the 
meshes of clubs, societies, and lodges. Here their 
spare time, as well as their spare money, is largely 
spent, and here they are sapped of the interest that 
by right belongs to God’s kingdom. I do not here 
speak of the merits or demerits of the various so- 
cieties and orders, such as may be found everywhere 
in incredible numbers. I simply wish to call at- 
tention to the truth that we cannot serve two mas- 
ters at the same time. A man’s time and strength 
has limits, and if he uses them up in lodges and 
clubs he cannot be expected to pay much attention 
to the church.— Christian Advocate. 





said, “‘ Borrow, help yourself, use the money, lend 
it to your friends, you can easily pay it back ; 
you have money in your pocket, spend it freely, 
buy what you see, it will all come right by and 
by.” But it all comes wrong by and by, and 
things grow worse and worse, and at last ruin 
overtakes the offender. 

Learn to call things by their right names. 
No man can “ borrow” money from a drawer, or 
a bank, without the permission of its owner. He 
can steal it, but he cannot borrow it. Borrowing 
is not done in that way. If you propose to steal, 
say so, and steal; but do not fool yourself with 
the idea that you are “ borrowing.’’ When you 
come into court, “borrowing” will not be the 
word used to express it. You may be a defaulter, 
you may be a thief, but no one will accuse you 
of being a borrower! If you wish to borrow 
anything you must ask permission of the owner ; 
if you wish to steal it you can take it without 
that little preliminary formality. 

Stealing is a hard word, but it expresses a 
hard thing, and the man who takes another 
man’s property without his permission, and uses 
it or lends it, or gives it away, may just as well 
write himself down as a thief at the beginning, 
as to wait till the courts doit at the end. Learn 
to let things alone which do not belong to you, 
and learn to call things by their right names. 


THE FRIEND. 
































z ; SELECTED. 
To Friends in Amersham. 

FR1ENDs :—Our life is love, and peace, and 
tenderness, and bearing one with another, and 
forgiving one another, and not laying accusa- 
tions one against another, but praying one for 
another, and helping one another up with a 
tender hand if there has been any slip or fall; 
and waiting till the Lord gives sense and repent- 
ance, if sense and repentance in any be wanting. 
Oh, wait to feel this spirit, and to be guided to 
walk in this spirit, that ye may enjoy the Lord 
in sweetness, and walk sweetly, meekly, tenderly, 
peaceably and lovingly, one with another. And 
then ye will be a praise to the Lord; and any- 
thing that is, or hath been, or may be amiss, ye 
will come over in the true dominion, even in the 
Lamb’s dominion ; and, that which is contrary 
shall be trampled upon, as life rises and rules 
in you. So, watch your hearts and ways; and 
watch one over another, in that which is gentle 
and tender, and knows it can neither preserve 
itself, nor help another out of the snare; but, 
the Lord must be waited upon to do this in and 
for us all. So, mind Truth, the service, enjoy- 
ment and possession of it in your hearts; and so 
to walk, as ye may bring no disgrace upon it, 
but may be a good savor in the places where ye 
live—the meek, innocent, tender, righteous life 
reigning in you, governing over you, and shining 
through you, in the eyes of all with whom ye 
converse. 

Your friend in the Truth, and a desirer of 
your welfare and prosperity therein, 

I. PENINGTON. 
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We have received, we suppose from the pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott Company, a copy of 
the second edition of “ Divisions in the Society 
of Friends,” by Thomas H. Speakman. The 
“divisions” referred to in it are principally those 
connected with the separations of 1827,in which 
those favoring the cause of Elias Hicks with- 
drew from their connection with the other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and organized a 
separate Yearly Meeting, to which the appella- 
tion of Hicksite was popularly attached, as a 
distinctive term, although this name was never 
adopted by them. The two bodies have for 
many years gone on, each in their own way, 
with little or no collision or connection — and 
there scarcely seems to be a sufficient reason at 
this date for reviving the controversies of more 
than sixty years ago. 

Our author speaks of the “imperious deport- 
ment” and “defamatory imputations ” of their 
Orthodox brethren ; and of the “hatred” which 
these continue to indulge towards their former 
brethren ; and appears to feel that he is called 
upon to endeavor to correct these unchristian 
feelings. We believe that he is mistaken in his 
supposition ; and that the tone of feeling which 
now exists among Friends (those whom he de- 
nominates Orthodox) is not one of hatred towards 
the Hicksite body. The refusal to recognize 
them as a “Society of Friends” arises not from 
a feeling of ill-will, but from a belief that the 
separation of 1827 was caused by the departure 
of its leaders from some important doctrines 
held by our Society from its earliest days. It 
is perhaps not necessary now to enter into the 
examination of doctrinal differences which have 
been often and fully discussed, but that they 
lay at the foundation of the dissension is shown 
by the address adopted by the leading members 
of those who afterwards took part in the separa- 
tion in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at a meet- 
ing held on the 19th of Fourth Month, 1827, 
and which paved the way for a formal separa- 






























Why I Was Short. 


A young bank teller of blameless reputation 
was detected in stealing money from the bank. 
When asked how it came about, he said: 

“Why was I short?” Well, the money slipped 
out of my hands, little by little, and before I 
realized it I was behind.” 

This would be the story of hundreds who 
have gone down to ruin through appropriating 
the property of others. They had movey which 
did not belong to them ; they had neither earned 
it nor borrowed it; they were trusted to handle 
it, and they stole it! 

They did not call it stealing, though it was; 
they “took it thinking to return it.” This was 
the devil’s device—his plan to get them to take 
it. If he had said “Steal” at first, the answer 
would have been, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this?” So he did not say “Steal,” he 
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tion. This address says: “ Doctrines held by 
one part of Society, and which we believe to be 
sound and edifying, are pronounced by the other 
part to be unsound and spurious. From this has 
resulted a state of things that has proved de- 
structive of peace and tranquillity.” “ It is under 
a solemn and deliberate view of this painful 
state of our affairs, that we feel bound to express 
to you, under a settled conviction of mind, that 
the period has fully come in which we ought to 
look toward making a quiet retreat from this 
scene of confusion.” 

We think our author errs in attributing to 
“hatred” the action of Friends in refusing to 
recognize as a branch of our Society those who 
thus withdrew. Whatever unkind feelings in- 
dividuals may have entertained, the official ac- 
tion of the body was in accord with the prin- 
ciples laid down by Robert Barclay in his treatise 
on Church Government, and so far as the Editor 
knows, always accepted as sound by Friends: 
“Now we being gathered into the belief of 
certain principles and doctrines, without any 
constraint or worldly respect, but by the mere 
force of Truth upon our understandings, and its 
power and influence upon our hearts, those 
principles and doctrines, and the practices nec- 
essarily depending upon them, are as it were, 
the terms that have drawn us together, and the 
bond by which we become centred into one 
body. Now, if any one or more, so engaged with 
us, should arise to teach any other doctrine or 
doctrines, contrary to those which were the 
ground of our being one, who can deny but the 
body hath power in such a case to declare, this 
is not according to the Truth we profess; and there- 
fore we pronounce such and such doctrines to 
be wrong, with which we cannot have unity 
nor yet any more spiritual fellowship with those 
who hold them? and so cut themselves off from 
being members by dissolving the very band by 
which they were linked to the body.” 

Friends of that day, and it is still the case, 
felt that an organization which practically up- 
held doctrines which “they believed to be un- 
sound and spurious.” was one to which they 
could not accord the right hand of fellowship. 
But this is no evidence of a want of love towards 
those connected with such an organization. 

The clause of the discipline adopted in 1833, 
discouraging our members from doing anything 
which would recognize the meetings of those who 
had separated from us, as “ meetings of Friends,” 
was an outcome of the concern to show that the 
two societies were independent and unconnected 
bodies. This clause was omitted in the revision 
of the discipline adopted by the Yearly Meeting 
last spring, on the ground that so long a time 
had now elapsed, that there was less danger of 
the two being confounded. 

The Editor of THe FRIEND is not in a con- 
troversial mood, and therefore will pass over 
without notice many charges and imputations 
reflecting on Friends which are contained in 
the present volume, and which he believes are 
unfair and undeserved. But one point it may 
be well briefly to refer to. T. H. Speakman 
speaks of their issuance of certain doctrinal 
statements, as the adoption of a creed, and as 
being inconsistent with the former practice or 
principles of the Society. He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that such statements of doc- 
trine were not unusual in the early days of the 
Society. The one addressed to the Governor of 
Barbadves by George Fox and his associates is 
well known, and has often been reprinted. One 
of the fullest in its scope, of any, was that issued 
and circulated by the Society in 1693, designed 
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to refute the charges made against Friends by 
George Keith. It may be found in Sewel’s 
History of Friends. 
SO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—In the U. S. Senate on the 30th 
ult. the Voorhees Repeal bill of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act was adopted by a vote of 45 to 32. 
It now goes to the House for concurrence. 

A letter from Secretary Carlisle in answer to cer- 
tain queries propounded by Senator Sherman relative 
to silver coinage was laid before the Senate on the 
30th ult. In substance, the letter shows that the sil- 
ver bullion on hand in the Treasury is 139,466,257 
ounces, costing $125,888,929, of a coinage value of 
$180,320,008. The seigniorage is $54,431,080. No 
silver, save proof pieces, has been coined since Fifth 
Month last. 

Since Tenth Month 2nd the price of silver has de- 
clined 4} cents an ounce, and now the bullion value 
of a silver dollar is 56 cents. 

The Secretary of the Navy learned on the 25th ult. 
that Rear Admiral Stanton, commanding our fleet in 
Brazilian waters, had saluted the rebel Admiral. For 
this act of discourtesy towards a friendly nation, the 
Secretary, after consultation with the President and 
Secretary of State, ordered Rear Admiral Stanton to 
turn over the command of his squadron to Captain 
Picking, the next in rank. 

The World’s Fair was officially declared closed on 
the 30th of Tenth Month. 

A dispatch from Washington, of the 25th of last 
month, says: “ Mr. Tingle, agent of the North Ameri- 
can Commercial Company at Sea Island, has returned 
here and was at the ‘l'reasury Department to-day set- 
tling up some accounts of the company with the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Tingle estimates that during the past 
season poachers captured 90,000 seal skins, and in 
doing so destroyed, without securing them, 500,000 
seals. Poachers confine their operations to pelagic 
sealing, shooting them in the open sea, and four-fifths 
of those killed sink before they can be reached. The 
Commercial Company took this year all they were 
allowed by their contract —7,500— but these were 
slaughtered at the rookeries. For twenty years the 
Alaska Commercial Company killed 100,000 seals an- 
nually without any great apparent diminution in the 
seal herd, but for the past three years poachers have 
infested the waters around the Pribyloff Islands, de- 
stroying five times as many seals as they have cap- 
tured.” 

Among the passengers on the steamer Umatilla, 
which arrived at San Francisco from the North, on 
Tenth Month 24th, were seventeen miners, who re- 
turned from the Yukon River, Alaska, with gold dust 
in their possession valued at $70,000, as a result of one 
year’s work. 

The Michigan Supreme Court has decided uncon- 
stitutional the law passed by the last Legislature per- 
mitting women to vote at municipal elections. 

Justice Williams, at Syracuse, New York, has de 
cided that the act of 1892, which gave women the right 
to vote for school commissioners in the rural districts, 
is unconstitutional. 

The Georgia House of Representatives has passed 
a bill prohibiting the sale of cigarettes in the State. 
A bill was introduced licensing the carrying of pistols 
under certain restrictions. 

Judge Von Rosenburg, of Austin, Texas, has given 
an opinion declaring the law requiring the closing of 
saloons on the First day of the week unconstitutional. 

Though explicitly instructed by Judge Van Syckle 
to bring in an indictment against the Linden town- 
ship committee-men for bribery, in granting a race- 
track license, the Grand Jury of Union County, New 
Jersey, on the 27th ult. refused to do so, and were 
discharged at their own request. 

Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, was shot 
and killed, on the evening of the 28th ult., by Eugene 
Patrick Prendergast, who is supposed to be insane. 

Yellow fever at Brunswick, Georgia, is declining. 
About seventeen new cases, on an average, occurred 
daily the past week. There were seven deaths. At 
Jessup, eight new cases occurred. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 
374; being 4 less than the previous week, and 43 less 
than the corresponding week of 1892. Of the fore- 
going, 39 died of consumption; 32 of marasmus; 29 of 
pneumonia; 29 of diseases of the heart; 17 of cancer ; 
15 of diphtheria; 15 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 13 of old age; 11 of inflammation of the 
brain; 11 of Bright’s disease; 11 of cholera infan- 
tum and 11 of apoplexy. 
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Markets, &ce.— U.S. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s, 111 a 112; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8$c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frerep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a 16.00 ; 
spring bran, in bulk. spot, $14.00 a 15.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.125 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.35; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.80; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.15 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.95 a 3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was in small supply, 
and firmly held at $2.40 a 2.65 per 100 pounds for 
new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 68 a 68} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46} a 46} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 374 cts. 

Beer CarrLe.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 48c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 33 a 3$c. 
Fat cows, 25 a 3c. 

Sweep AND Lamps.—Extra, 3} a 4jc.; good, 3} a 
3$c.; medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 13 a 
2c. 

Ho«s.—9}c. for good Western, and 9 a 9}c. for the 
other grades. 

ForeIGn.—A dispatch from London of the 25th ult. 
says: “Owing to the drought that has prevailed for 
several weeks in the Hartlepool district, the water 
companies have given notice that the supply “for 
manufacturing purposes will be stopped to-morrow. 
Several factories in the district have been run on short 
time for weeks past in consequence of the scarcity of 
water. These and a number of others will soon shut 
down entirely. Thousands of operatives will be ren- 
dered idle until the drought breaks. The city of 
Dublin is similarly threatened with a water famine. 
The great Guinness Brewing Company has temporarily 
stopped operations, and other brewing and distilling 
companies will follow suit. The Jameson distillery 
is independent of the rain fall, it having a good sup- 
ply of water obtained from artesian wells.” 

On the 29th ult. the Russian fleet sailed from Toulon 
for Ajaccio, the Corsican port. Admiral Avelan will 
sail from Ajaccio to Naples, where the fleet will re- 
main probably three days before proceeding to Pireus, 
the port of Athens. 

It is reported in Berlin, that Emperor William has 
summoned the King of Saxony to Berlin to consult 
with him as to the safety of allowing Italy to reduce 
her standing army. Representations have been made 
to the Emperor from Rome that the present expendi- 
ture for the Italian army and navy is too heavy for 
the budget and that a reduction of the items for de- 
fence must be made to help it out of its financial 
straits. The Emperor is reported to be opposéd to 
such a reduction, as it would mean the loss of a corps, 
or perhaps two corps, to the Italian army. He is 
likely, however, to defer to the opinion of the King 
of Saxony, who is his most trusted adviser in military 
matters. 

Von Vollmar, leader of the South German Social 
Democrats, made a remarkable speech in the Bavarian 
Diet during the budget debate. He said that Ger- 
many was at the limit of her financial strength. Mili- 
taryism was hampering production and suppressing 
every chance of prosperity. Bavaria ought to stand 
firm against Prussia’s onslaught on liberal Bavarian 
laws. Bavaria had surrendered completely her sov- 
ereignty to the Imperial Government. Czsarism had 
increased alarmingly. 

In his reply to the speech of Von Vollmar, the Ba- 
varian Premier stated that the German Government 
desired merely to make the Empire strong enough to 
resist any attack. 

In increasing her armament Germany had not led, 
but followed other great powers. It was impossible 
for the Empire to initiate a policy of disarmament. 
In view of the uncertainty of the commercial negoti- 
ations between Russia and Germany the Bavarian 
Government could not pledge itself as to future ac- 
tion. 

The Stockholm Allehanda, in an inspired article, 
says that the claims of the Norwegian Radicals for a 
separate foreign department are impossible. No Euro- 
pean power, the paper adds, would acknowledge Nor- 
way as a sovereign and independent State. With the 
freedom she enjoys, she holds only through the act of 
union. If Norway breaks the act she will forfeit her 
rights, and Sweden will regain the power to regulate 
Norway with a free hand. 

On the 28th ult. General Margallo, Commander-in- 


Chief of the Spanish troops at Melilla, was shot dead 
while leading a sortie against the Riffians. Sevent 
of his men were killed and 122 others were wounded, 
Reinforcements are to be dispatched to the scene at 
once. 

Recent advices from New Zealand, received at San 
Francisco, are to the effect that the Electoral act has 
been passed by the Legislature of the Colony giving 
the franchise to all women over twenty-one years of 
age. 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico says there are 
signs of renewed volcanic activity at Colima. 

It has now been stated by the Government that Mt. 
Orizaba, in Mexico, is the highest mountain peak in 
North America, being nearly 300 feet taller than Mt. 
St. Elias, in Alaska, which had long borne the distine- 
tion of being the highest peak in the country. 


NOTICES. 

THE FIRST MEETING OF Frtenps’ InNstituTE Ly- 
cEuM will be held at No. 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Eleventh Month 10th, 1893, at eight P. M. 

There will be an election of officers and the follow- 
ing programme: 

“Camping in Palestine,” illustrated, 

James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


PLAIN MILLINERY WorRK DONE By RACHEL G. 
Hatt, who will meet customers regularly as hereto- 
fore at 457 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day of each week, from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


THe CoMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894. 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EpHraim Situ, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JostaH Wistar, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScaTreRGooD, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 

Saran E, Sairu, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Wantep.—The Committee having charge of the 
Farm at Westtown desire to engage a suitable Friend 
as manager of Farm and Farm-house, to take charge 
next year. 

For information apply to 

TruMAN ForsytHeE, West Chester, Pa. 
JosHua L. HARMER, Moorestown, N.J. 
WinuraMm J. Evans, Marlton, N. J. 

or Joun L. BALDERSTON, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Drep, on the twenty-third of Ninth Month, 1893, at 
Atlantic City, N.J., after a short illness, Jostan H. 
NEWBOLD, aged nearly eighty-one years. A beloved 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Northern District. 

, on the fifth day of Fourth Month, 1890, Jorn 
BAILY, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He was a 
member of Plymouth Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing, Washington County, Ohio. 

, on the twenty-first of Seventh Month, 1893, 
Lypra M. Batty, widow of the late Joel Baily, in the 
seventieth year of her age, also a member of Plymouth 
Meeting. 

, suddenly, on the thirtieth of Seventh Month, 
1893, HarRIET SMEDLEY, wife of Wm. B. Kirkbride, 
in the thirty-fifth year of her age, a beloved member 
of Trenton Particular and Chestertield Monthly Meet- 
of Friends, N. J. 

, at his residence in North Dartmouth, Mass., 
on the twenty-fifth of Eighth Month last, SAMUEL 
TucKER, aged seventy-two years. A member of North 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends. In his 
youth, throngh several successive accidents, he was 
deprived of his eye-sight, an affliction which he bore 
with great patience, and it is thought without a mur- 
mur. He was a man of comparatively few words, but 
of a weighty spirit. His serenity of character and 
interest in whatever was good and useful, made him 
an instructive companion, and a good exemplar of 
the simple faith of his fathers. He enjoyed the com- 
pany and conversation of Friends, whose principles 
he endeavored faithfully to support. The esteem in 
which he was held was manifested by the attendance 
at his funeral of several from a considerable distance, 
as well as of the Portugnese help, to whom he was ac- 
customed to give direction in their farm work. His 
end was peaceful. 


" WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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